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ABSTRACT 

Project "A Warm Welcome" at Bushwick High School in 
New York City is a comprehensive Spanish-English bilinguaVbi cultural 
program that provides instruction iClEnglish as a second language; 
bilingual>instruction in reading^, writing, mathematics, and other 
content areas; and career awareness training for Spanish speaking 
Binth to eleventh grade students of limited English proficiency. This 
report describes the program as it was implemented in 19B1-82, and 
discusses the program corttext; participants; instructional components 
and activities; non-instructional components such as counseling^ 
curriculum development, parent involvement, and staff development; 
and evaluation. Evaluation findings indicate that, in general: (1) 
program objectives for English were met; (2) students did not 
demonstrate significant gains in Spanish reading; (3) program 
objectives for mathematics, science, and social studies were met by 



some grades but not by others; (4) there were no significant gains 
career awareness; (5) the attendance rate for program^participants 
was higher than the school-wide attendance rate; and (6) program 
personnel demonstrated commitment and competence in their work. 
Recommendations for program improvement are presented. 
Characteristics of the courses offered in the program are describe.d 
in the appendix. (MJL) > 
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funding cycle, provided 



A SUMMARY OF THE EVALUATION 
FOR PROJECT "A WARM WELCOME- 
BUSHWICK HIGH SCHOOL 
1981 - 1982 



This program, In Its second year of a three-year| lunuinv^ i-vi.ic, pru 
'Instruction In E.S.L. and Spanish-language skills, ik well as bilingual 
Instruction In mathematics; science, and social studfles, to approximately 
250 Hispanic students of limited English proficiency (LEP) In grades nine 
through eleven. Only one program student was United States-born. Over half 
of the program students were born In Puerto Rico and more than one-fourth 
were from the Dominican Republic. The students varied In English-language 
proficiency, ability In their native language, and overall academic pre- 
paredness. 

The principal goals of the program were to expedite the acquisition of 
those English-language skills necessary for full malnstreaming by the senior 
year and to provide career awareness training. The program's philosophy 
was based on a transitional approach whereby students received content-area 
Instruction In the native language while taking E.S.L. courses to prepare 
them for higher education or entry Into the job market. 

Title VII funds supported administrative and support services staff. 
Instructional services and paraprofesslonal assistance were provided by a 
combination of tax levy. Title I, and P. S.E.N, funds. Curriculum materials 
were developed In the areas of E.S.L. and career awareness. Supportive 
services to program students consisted of college and career preparation, 
f^lndlvldual counseling, and referrals to outside agencies. Development 
activities for staff members Included monthly department meetings,. on-site 
In-service sessions with both school and program faculty, attendance at 
workshops, conferences, and university courses, and an outreach program 
for parents. Parents of program students were Involved In school -wide 
and program cultural events and an ad hoc Parent Advisory Committee. 
Parental Involvement was somewhat limited diieUo the neighborhood context 
and the lack of a family assistant; the project continued to work on 
strengthening this component. 

Students were assessed In English-language development (Criterion 
Referenced English Syntax Test and a teacher-made test); growth in their * 
mastery of Spanish; mathematics, science, and social studies (teacher-made 
tests); career awareness (teacher-made questionnaire); and attendance 
(school and program records). Quantitative analysis of student achievement 
Indicated that: 

—Program students tested at Levels I and II of the 
CREST met the criterion of one objective mastered 
for each month of E.S.L. Instruction. Students 
tested at Level III made modest gains ^ut failed 
to meet the criterion proposed as the program 
objective. 
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—Ninety percent of the students tested on a teacher-made 
examination of English-writing ability gained one objective 
per month of Instruction and met the criterion set as t-he 
program objective. 

—Students tested on the Prueba de Lectura failed to meet 
the program objective of statistically significant gains 
due to the extremely high pre-test scores of ninth- and 
tenth-grade students tested at Level I. 

--Overall, the program objective of a 65 percent passing rate 
on teacher-made examinations In content-area subjects was 
met In mathematics courses In the fall» science courses In 
the spring, and social studies In both the fall and spring. 
Ninth-grade students achieved the lowest passing rates In 
every content-area regardless of semester. 

-iThe program objective of statistically significant gains on 
a teacher-developed questionnaire of career awareness was 
not met and was attributed to poor testing conditions. 

--The average attendance rate for program students was 16 
percentage points higher than the school -wide rate and met 
the program objective In this area. 

The following recommendations were aimed at Improving the overall 
effectiveness of the program: 

--Uniformly Integrating the career awareness component 
Into the total curriculum through staff workshops 
addressing these Issues. 

--Establishing a centrally located resource room and 
laboratory for the bilingual, E.S.L., and career 
components of the program. 

--Adhering more closely to the program language policy 
In order to Integrate English-language skills development 

. Into the content areas. Workshops In conjunction with 
those dealing with career awareness could address these 
Issues. 

--Holding an In-service session at whtch a linguist 
would address the staff on the merits and drawbacks 
of the back-to-back translation approach and discuss 
alternative approaches. 

--Clarifying the role of paraprofesslonals with regard 
to their responsibilities and their active participation 
with students. 

--Allocating private space In which Individual counseling 
sessions could be held. 
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-Making available assistance to the project coordinator 
In order to complete the language proficiency testing 
program within a period of two weeks. 

-Futher revision of the career awareness Instrument, 
with the aid of a measurement consultant, 1n order 
to Increase Its reliability. 

-Continuing efforts to Involve parents In school and 
program activities. 

•Reallocating project funds, If possible, In order to 
reinstate the family assistant position. This position 
Is crucial to the parental and community Involvement 
components of the program. 
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OVERVIEW 
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Project "A Warm Welcome" Is a comprehensive Spanlsh-EngJ;! sh bllln- 
gual/blcultural program located at'^ushwlck High School on the northern edge 
of the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. The project serves approxi- 
mately 250 limited English proficient Hispanic students, of mostly Puerto 
Rli^, Dominican, and Ecuadorian backgrounds In grades nine through eleven. 

The principal aim of Project "A Wann Welcome" Is twofold: basic 
skills In reading, writing, mathematics, and other content areas (I.e. 
science, social studies) as well as career awareness training. Concurrent 
with this general high school preparation, which follows the currlcular 
guidelines established by t\\t State Education Department, the project 
students receive Intensive E.S.L. Instruction for purposes of el'ftry Into 
the mainstream bw^rlculum by the senior year. 



The project's ph1]osophy of bilingual education Is basically a transl- 
tlonal one whereby students receive eContent-area Instruction In the native 
language while studying English as a second langiiage sq that they can continue 
with higher education or enter thf occupational^ structure with equal access 
aiKl benefits. The project students also study native language arts^d cul- 
ture for enrichment In the understanding and knowledge of their own and others' 
roots. 

The supportive services and career awareness aspects of Project "A ^ 
Wann Welcome" provide students with both formal and' Informal Information and 
guidance as to options available to them upon graduation. The majority of 
the program students go on to ^b11ege*and receive constant Input and rein- 
forcement ^ward that end from the counseling and Instructional staff of 
the project. Given the depressed economic and social environment surrounding 
Bushwick High School, the support services component has been cn/clal to the 
successful achievement of the bilingual students. 

T 

4 

Numerous program students are employed on a part-time or suinmer basis ^ 
in the nearby vicinity. In addition, cultural activities And social events 
^re carried out during the academic year even though the high rate of mobility 
in the district makes consistent parental Involvement difficult. 

Project "A Warm Welcome** provides students with a learning environment, 
conducive to success and achievements 

DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 

This document represents an evaluation of the program that has attempted 
to encompass Information from previous years as well as the current year of the 
project. It includes quantitative and, qual Itatlve data. ascertaining the extent 



to which the program's objectives for academic year 1981-1982 were met.^ Addi- 
'tionally, the data are analyzed with the aim of of fering^ recommerjdations in 
support of the program staff in order to more effectively meet the educational 
needs of the target population. ^ 

The data collection process consisted of the following strategies: 

1) on-site classroom obsecj^ions of E.S.L*, bilingual content and 
vocational courses (a classroom observation instrument developed by the Office 
of Educational Evaluation [O.E.E.] was utilized for this purpose); 

2) interviews with project coordinator and school principal (ques- 
tions were guided by questionnaires developed by O.E.E. and the evaluator's 
agenda based on the project's Title VII proposal); 

3) interviews with faculty members and support personnel from Ti^e 
E.S.L.» Title VII bilingual and vocational programs (the questions were open- 
end^d and based on an agenda d^eloped by the interviewees afid the evaluator). 
Among the issues raised during these interviews were: 

— mainstreaming of. bilingual students; 

— materials available in native languages both for technical areas 
and general academic areas; 

— support services available to bilingual students from" within and 
dfxside of the bilingual program; 

*■ 

attendance patterns by groups; ^ 

— diversity of linguistic and academic levels in content subjects 
and E.S.L. classes; 

— policy cot^cerning the use of native language and English in the 
classroGm^ i 

■?' " ■ ' " ■ * 

--interaction between and among students from different linguistic 
^ and cultural backgrounds in various courses; • , 

— integration of bilingual progic;^ stuNtefljts Into career components; 

— levels of E.S.L. instruction and |placement of bilingual students* 



4) data compiled by b1 Ungual project coordinator concerning stu- 
dent characteristics, funding sources, ethnic breakdown of students In the 
program, and students* programming from a questionnaire sent to the project 

sCOord1nator%r1or to site visits; ; 

5) data compiled at O.E.E. on test scores, attendance, and cumula- 
tive records for bilingual students. 

the personnel and students who were Interviewed and observed were 
extremely cooperative In furnlslling mater-jals requested, facilitating schedul- 
Ing of Interviews, and giving freely of their time to pr'ovlde a comprehensive 
overview of the bilingual program at Bashwick High School and Its. function ^ 

') 

within the total school curriculum. 
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An In-depth description of the school and neighborhood was presented 
*1n the Office of Educational ^Evaluation Report for 1980-81 (pgs. 1-3). The , 
Information contained therein Is summarized below. 

NEIGHBORHOOD CONTEXT 

Bushwick High School is located at the northern edge of the: Bedford 
Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn, a severely depressed area both economically 
and socially. High crime rates, substance abuse, arson, abandoned buildings, 
unemployment, an^ poor health are all major ongoing problems here. The 
housing which exists Is run<-down and overcrowded and in many cases, virtually 
uninhabitable. Little tndustry or business opportunity exists, limiting job 
possibilities. The principal pointed out that the situatibn has worsened 
since last year because the construction which had^ been initiated at that 
time was halted and people were movimg .outas soon as they could. This factor 
has an impact on the high school due to the diminishing enrollments brought 
about by the constant movement of t^e residents. 

The school functions within the context of a multi'-racial and ethnic 
lower wG^rking class population and draws studeats from the Wil liamsburgh, 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, and parts of the E&jst New Ybrk sections of the borough as 
well as Bushwick itself. It is located near the ^1yrt1e Avenue/Wyckoff Avenue 
^ubway station which provides easy access to the neighborhood, for most of the- 
students. . ' 

The attendance area of the. school . has a-majority of Hisp^ft students 
with black Americans representing the only other major group^Most of the 
households fal l within the category of lower .socio-economic status. Although 



recent arrivals from Central America, the Caribbean Island^, and South Amerfqa 
settle here, they see the move as temporary until suqh time as they can move 
to a "better neighborhood." Since the area as a whole Is Spanish-dominant, 
many Hispanic students have little-need to use English within their Immediate 
community. 

The deterioration of housing In the area ha^ a direct Impact on the 
schuool as mentioned previously. This high mobility rate Is evidenced by the' 

turn-over rate of the high school population whereby Busliwick High School 

• «•» • 

replaces approximately 1,000 students per year with new students. This repre- 
sents close to 33 percent of the entire school body. Many of thesfe students 
who leave either go back to their native country, on to another neighborhood, 
or merely drop-out; the school Is usually not Informed so that students can 
be dfscttarged through normal channeU. 

Bushwlck High School' Is an older. Institutional type bulldliig which 
blends into the rMlghborhood context vihich It serves. There are^securlty 
personnel throughout the building., yet the atmosphere In the school appears 
pleasant and welcoming. Faculty and students, as well as others tn the bulldli 
Interact In friendly, supportive ways Indicative of the school and program^s 
approach toward "A Warm Welcome" for the students and visitors. An additional 
form of community support Is seen 1n the fact that the project^ coordinator Is 

a longstanding resident of the area and Is actively Involved In the church and 

■• • 

Other community-based organizations, thus providing a sense of continuity for 
the project students. Several members of the staff and faculty are former 
graduates of Bushwlck High School and they express pride In the hl^jr^s^f^ 
progress given the social and ejconomle difficulties faced by their students on 
a dally basis. . \ 



LANGUAGE USE IN THE COMMUNITY 

The two major languages of the community are English and Spanish' for 
the black American; and Hispanic populations respectively. As Is true In most 
ethnic enclaves throughout the city, one can function almost totally In the 
native language for everyday 11 f6. The project students tend to reflect this 
language pattern In their consistent use of Spanish with peers and family 
especially In Informal settings (I.e. corner store, cafeteria, home, etc.). 

Project "A Warm Welcome" Is sensitive to the linguistic and cultural 
characteristics of Its students and fosters a sense of acceptance of diversity. 
This, in' turn, translates Into an openness on the part of the students to 
acquire a second language (English) without the feeling of surrendering their 
own language/culture In the ^process. 

HISTORY OF SERVICES TO LEP STUDE.NTS AT BUSHWICK HIGH SCHOOL 

Bushwlck High School has demonstrated Its commitment to serving Its 
LEP population for approximately ten years. Its first step was In the form of 
special English classes for limited English proficient students until it received 
a five-year grant eight years ago. Presently, Project "A Warm Welcome" is in 
its second year of a three-year funding cycTe and is developing a strong career 
awareness program for the students. Up until last year, the focus was on 
developing a comprehensive bilingual high school program based op the jjuidfelfnes 
established by the New York State Education Department for that level. 
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II. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS . - 

LANGUAGE AND ETHNICITY 

The ethnic breakdown of the student enrollment, based on home language 
of students at Bushwick High School last year, reflected a 62 percent Hispanic 
population of which 16 percent were considered LEP and a 35 percent Eng11 sh- 
speaking population comprised mostly of black Americans. This year the figures 
Indicate an Increase In the Hispanic population (71 percent) and a decrease 
In the number of English-speaking students^ 

Table 1 represents the home languages of Bushwick students. 

■f 

TABLE 1 

Home Languages of Students In the School as a Whole 



Language 


Number Of Students 


Percent Total Enrollment 


H '■ — 

, Percent LEP . 


Spanish 


1,543 


71 


20 


French 


9 


less than 1% 


100 . 


Hindi 


8 


less than 1% 


'25 


Dutch- 


1 


less than 1% 

0 


100 


English 


646 


28 


0 



Table 2 shows the country of birth of program students for whom In 
formation was reported. The largest representation continues to be Puerto 
Rican, Dominican, and Ecuadorian, respectively, but there Is a wide crws-sectlon 
of Central and iouth American countries as well. ^ 

TABLE 2 

Number and Percentages of Program Students by Country of Birth 



country or Birth 


Numoer 




Percentage - 


Puerto Rico 


97 




51.3 ' 


Dominican Republic 


54 




28.6 


Ecuador 


IZ 




0. 3 


Honduras s 


5 




2.6 


Colonrtbla 


2 




1.1 


El 'Salvador 


' 6 




3.2 


Gua^emal a ^ 


4 




2.1 


Nicaragua 


3 




1.6 


Bolivia 


1 




0,5 


Panama 


3 




1.6 


Spain 


1 




0.5 


United States 


1 




0.5 


TOTAL 


189 




100% 



^ More than half of the program students are from Puerto Rico. 
Slightly over one«-fourth are from the Dominican Republic. 

• Only one program student 1s United States-born« 

Eligibility for program participation .1$ based on performance 
scores on the English version o^ the Language Assessment Battery (LAB) ^ 
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below the twenty-first percentile combined with a higher score ort the 
Spanish version of the same test. In addition, students are tested on 
the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) and other data are 
gathered where possible from Interviews and student profile sheets, 
t 

AGE, SEX, AND GRADE 

The target population Is heterogeneous In 1€firi*vels of educational 
background and competence thus necessitating Individualized programming and 
Instruction. The range of literacy In both the native language and English 
extends from Illiterate to grade-level literacy and beyond. Mar\y students 
received no formal schooling while others received the number of years of 
schooling comparable to their English-speaking counterparts. 

The program students are often faced with academic problems resulting 

''1 

from Interrupted schooling, mobility from one country or neighborhood to anothe^r, 
and socio-economic circumstances at home which require that they work while 
going to school or In place of school. These circumstances creatt an environ- 
ment In which there Is a propensity towards having students In a given grade 

who are one or more years older than the nom. Table 3 shows the number of 

t 

students "In Project "A Warm Welcome" by age and grade, and the number and per- 
centage of students overage for thelr.grade. 
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TABLE 3 

Number of Students by Age and Grade 




Overage Students: 



Number 


60 


31 


28 


119 


Percentage 


54 


39 


43 


46 



Note * Shaded boxes Indicate the expected age range for each grade, z. 

, Forty-six percent of %he students are overage for their grad^. The 
percentage of overage students Is highest In grade 9 and lowest In 
grade 10, 

. One third of the students ate 16 years of age. Most of these students 
are In grade 9. 
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Project "A Warm Welcome," like the majority of other bilingual high 
schooV programs In the nation, has the consistent problem of overage students 
at the various grade levels. An assessment of this situation requires an 
analysis of Immigration patterns, number of years In bilingual programs, etc. 
For example. If students arrive In the United States at the appropriate age 
for entering high school, the school Is obligated to accept them regardless 
of prior educational background. This leads to a situation In which studentis 
arrive with a wide range of linguistic and academic skills. It Is reasonable 
to assume that studentsmay be given the benefit of the doubt and promoted^ 
the first time to the tenth grade. However, the concept of cumulative deficit 
makes It proportionately more difficult for the same students to catch-up 
academically during the second year (tenth grade). ^Jhls Is probably the point 
where many students are held over. 

Anottier factor may be that students often reach the age for legally 
dropping out of school (around :*^the tenth-grade level) to work. Since there Is 
pressure, especially for the males, to contribute to the family Income, there 
may be a greater tendency to lose progra/n students here^ 

A member of the evaluation team raised the problem of "overage 
students" with the project coordinator and faculty In order to gain Insights 
Into their perceptions about the causes, conseqtiences, and possible solu- 
tions to this complex problem. In raising the Issues of drop-outs and th^e / 
high percentages of overage students In the program, the following observa- 
tions were made by the project coordinator, faculty, and counseling i^taff 
which work both directly and indirectly with Project "A Warm Welcome."' 
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In the ninth grade, students receive a great deal of support from 
peers via the "Friendship Club," The evaluation consultant Interviewed two 
of the club's officers who expressed their satisfaction with the club's work 
In helping recent arrivals to the program adjust to the high school experience 
and the process of coping Inra new environment. ^ 

The counselor pointed out the fact that boys were more prone to drop' 
out If overaged than girls since the high school curriculum was less compatible 
with boys' skills. In addition, there was considerable peer pressure on boys 
to excel In non-academic types of activities (I.e. sports)* 

For the program students In particular who possess Incomp-lete educa- 
tional backgrounds, the first year (ninth grade) seems to be less problematic^ 
academically since It Is the first exposure to high school level work and there 
appears to be a greater margin for promotion of students at this level. Bty the 
tenth grade, however, the situation seons to change In that students who did not 
assimilate certain concepts the previous year are expected to apply them (I.e. 
from general science' In the ninth grad^ to biology In the tenth grade). Their 
participation and success at this po/nt becomes a more difficult task. 

Prb^ct "A Wani) Welcome" pnff contends that. the native-language In- 
struction In th^N^ntent areas h^ significantly reduced this problem for pro- 
gram participants, sVii^tjijfty^re able to learn concepts In the first language 
while acquiring English as a second language. 

Those program students who are overaged and uncomfortable or self- 
conscious about being In classes with younger students are referred to high 
school equivalency ai^d basic skills programs In the community (I.e. the Linden 
Boulevard Center of the Auxiliary Services for High Schools program).. These 
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programs have been highly successful 1n graduating overage students and 
the guidance counselor .from the bilingual prcngram maintains contact and 
follow-up with the agencies concerning the program students. 

Table 4 shows the number of students by sex and grade participating 
In the bilingual program. 

^ TABLE 4 y 
Number and Percentages of Students by Sex and Grade as of June» 1982 



Grade 


Male 
N 


Percent 
Of 

Grade " 


Female 
N 


Percent 
Of 

Grade 


TOTAL 
N 


Percent 
Of All 
Students 


9 


57 


50.4 


56 


49.6 


113 


43.6^ 


10 


41 


51.3 


39 


48.8 


80 




11 


31 ,« 


47.0 


35 


53.0 


66 


25. sU 


TOTAL 


129 


49.8 


130 

r 


50.2 


259 


100. o\ 



• The number of male students Is approximately equal to the number of 
female students at each grade level and In the total program. 

. The highest percentage, 43.6 percent, of program students 1s In grade 9, 
while the lowest percentage is in grade 11. 
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rm> PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



OBilANIZATION 



• Project "A Warm Welcome" functions at Bushwick High School as a uni- 
fied department which reports directly tt^the principal. The bilingual project 
coordinator Is responslbf^ for all administrative activities among which are: 
instructional, tralnlngj^jpersonnel , and fiscal matters. The program staff In- 
cludes a project coordinator, a-^lllngual guidance counselor, a bilingual 
curriculum coordinator, educational assistants, and a bilingual secretary as 
well as Title I E.S.L. 'and tax-levy jcontent-area teachers. ^ 

This project Is In Its second year of a three-year funding cycle, and 
^ represents the second Title VII project awarded to Bushwick High Scj>6ol. The - 
. first project dealt with a basic high school curriculum whereas Proi^^V'A 
Warm Welcojne" tias e(xpanded Its scope to Include the area of career awareness 
training. 

The project coordinator handles all program matters and works closely 
with the bilingual guidance counselor In terms of student/parent activities, 
follow-up, community activities, and so on. 

Curriculum development Is coordinated by a bilingual curriculum 
coordinator and carried out by Individual bilingual teachers In the areas of 
career^ development, subject areas, ^nd English as ui second language. 

Testing for language proficiency Is conduAted by the project 
coordinator while other types of testing (e.g., career choice Inventories) 
are carried out by the guidance counselor. 

Supporting Instruction Is handled by the paraprofesslonals who assist 
In both content-area instruction In the native language and In E.S.L. classes 
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throughout Vmt prograra. 

X 

FUNDING OF THE BILINGUAL PROGRAM 

Project "A Warm Welcome" Is supported by tax levy, Title I, and Title VI 
funds. Typlca^l of bilingual programs, the tasks of alVpersonnel Involved are 
complex and varied. Furthermore; there are limited resources to support the 
project's optimum functlonltig. ^ ^ V • ' 

Table 5 Indicates staffing patterns and funding sotifciw for the In- 
struct fonal compionent of the program. ^« 



\ 
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TABLE 5 




Instructional Personnel: Funding Sources 



Instructional Funding Number Of Personnel: 
Componensts Squrces Teachers ParaprofesslonalS;. 

" Fall Spring Fall Spring 


E.S.L. 


Title I/PSEN 


3.4 


3.0 


2.5 


2.43 


Reading (Engllsf^) 


Ttx-Levy 


1.2 


.8 






Native Language 
(Spanish) • 


Title I/pSEN 
Tax-Levy 

— 


1.6 


1.0 
.6 


. .5 


-i — 


Math 


Title I/PSEN 
Tax-Levy 


1.2' 


.2 

1.5 . 




.17 


Social Studies 


. Tax-Levy 


1.2^ 


1.2^ 






Science 


Tax-Levy 


.8 








' Other 


Tax-Le^y 


'N.A. 


.2 







I-.. 



Tax-levy supplemental allocation for language handicap, 
''iffcludes '.8 tax-levy supplemental allocation* for language handicap. 
^Includes .2:^,tax-levy supplemental allocation for language handicap. 
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Table 6 provides information on funding and staffing of the 
non-instructional components of the bilingual project. 



TABLE 6 

Non-Instructional Personnel: Fundi ngi, Sources 
^ (Fall and Sl>r1ng) 



non-insxruct lOno i 
Component 


runoi ng 
Source(s) 


Personnel « 
Title 


Personnel - 
Number 


Curriculum^ Development 


Title VIl" 

k ■ > 


Curriculum 
Coordinator 


1 


Supportive Services 


Title V^f 


Guidance 
Counselor 


1 


Staff Development'^ 


Title VII 


Curriculum 
Coordinator 


1 . 


Parental and Community 
Involvement 


Title VII 


Guidance 
Counselor 




Administration and 
Supervision 


Title VII 


Project 
Coorjiinator 


1 


. Other ^ 


Title VII 


. Secretary 


1 











This is done under the supervision of the appropriate assistant 
principal, and also Involves tax-levy teachers and Title I E.S.L. 
personnel. ^ 

^Note that there is only one curriculum coordinator, who Is responsible 
for both staff development and curriculum development. 
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STAFF CHARACTERISTICS 

Table 7 provides data conoernlng the educational and experiential > 
backgrounds of the Title VII and non-Title VII professional and paraprofes- 
slonaV staff from the bilingual program as well as staff from the mainstream 
curriculum who offer courses to the program students. 
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T/MHE 7 

rt 0 

stiff CHaricttrlttlct: Frfliftsslon«1 and MraprofmloiMl Staff 



Posltloffi* 



X TIM 

Sptnt In Datli 
Fuhctlofi HIrtd 
Fall/Sprlnfi 



EducitloA 



LIctAStis) 



Vtart Of . Vtari Of 
ExptplMct Exptrltfict 
(NofiollfiiMal) (i^lflAfual) 



Projtct Coordinator 


itio/tioo 


9/79 


B.A. Engllth 
H.A. Enfllth 


N.V.jP. EbbIIsH Oiy High School 
N.V.S. i 


22 


, . 'j . • 


Bningual ,Currlcu1uM 
Coordinator 


100/iob 


9/BO 


B.A. Fronch 
H.A. Frtfich 
H.S. E.S.L. 

Profostlonal niploM Ad«.. 


li*».C. 

ii.».c. . , . ^ 


IS 




llllfiffial Guldanco 
Countolor 


100/100 


2/81 


B.A. Frofich/Busslan 
H.A. Fronch 

H.A. Guldavico Counsolor 


N.V.C. FrMCh n.H.S./E.S.L« O.H.S. 
N.V.S. mi. fiHldanc* CMmmIw 

^ ■ • 


/ 11. / 

* 


. '» '.* 3 


Bilingual Natli Ti^chor 


-/60 


1/82 


8.A.. Eloiu Education 


N.V.C. T.n.P. SfMCl«l EtfHcatloft* 


■ «» • * « 
l/t « 

' , * N ^ ■ 




Bilingual Hath Ttachtr 


60/40 


9/75 


B.A. Spanish 
H.A. Ed. Math 
H.A. Ed. Adiu/Sup. 


II.V.C. SpMUk Day Hlflh School 
N.H'.S. II llRpal Hatli O.H.S.. 




» " 7 


Bilingual Hath Toachor 


80/60 


9/80 


B.A. 

B.S. EconoMlcf 
Dlploaa Education 


N.V.C. Social Sttiditt O.H.S. 


u 


if ^ 


(•S.L. Toachor 


100/100 


9/80 


B.A. Social Studios 
H.A. Counsollng 


'n.V.C. 111. Social StMdlot O.H.S. 
H.V.S. E.S.U Day Hlfl) School 


- ♦ 


On 


^ E.S.L. Toachor 


./lOO 


9/81 


R;S. Education 
H.A. TESOL 


H.V.C. School Stcrotary O.H^S. * 
N.V.S. E.S.L. • O.H.S. 1 


• 


*. " • 
* 1 • " 

a 


E.S.L. Totfchor 


60/. 


2/82 


8.S. Homo Economics 
H,A. History 


N.V.C. taf. Stik. . ^ 
H.V.S. Social Studios . 




m • 


E.S.L. ToKhor 

1 . V 


./lOO 


9/77 


B.A. Fronch 
H.A. ^Fronch 

— h ' ' 


H.V.C. FraKh O.H.S. 
H.Y.S. FraMk J.H.S. . 

111. (Fr.)'ElM. M, 

E.S;l. - Carty 

A '■■> — <■ ''C' V- 


" * ". <s 


■ o 

li-i/f 

■ a 



TAHE 7. (contlMMtf) 



rosUloA 


m 1 iw 

Sptnt In 

FuffCtlOM 

Fall/Spr^v^ 


Oatt 
HIrtd 


Education 


Llctnst(s1 


vtart er. ^ 

Exp«r1tfK. 

(NomUhqwI) 


. .Ytars Of 
fxMrltnct 
(BlllnBual) 


E.S.L. TtKlitr 




.2/82 


B;A. Enfllsh 


N.Y.C. T.O.r. Engllsli D.H.S. 


I 




E.S.L. Ttachtr 


100/60 


9/75 


B.A. Education 
N.A. Sptc« Ed. 


II.Y.C. E.S.L. - D.H.S. 
H.Y.S. E.S.L. - EltB. Ed. 
GoMNNi Branchts 


1 

1 


- 


E.S.L. Ttachtr - 


40/. 


2/82 


i.S. HoMt EcomhIcs 

^ 1 f — 


N.Y.C. HOM Eco. D.H.S. 


14 


- 


Sp«iil$h Languagt Arts 
Ttichtr 


100/100 


9/75 


B.A., '^"^^ 
N!A!*BI1lii9Mltd. 


N.Y.C. Spanish D.H.S. 
N.YiS. 


14 


14 


Spanish Languigt Arts 
Ttachtr 


40/40 


9/74 


B.A. Spanish 
M.A. Spanish 


N.Y.C. Spanish D.H.S. 
H.Y.S. 


4 


8 


Spanish Languagt Arts 
Ttachtr 


20/20 


9>76 


B.A. Spanish 


N.Y.C. Spanish D.H.S. 


15-1/2 


6 . 


Spanish Languagt Arts 
Ttachtr 


100/20 


9/76 


B.A. 
H.A. 


H.Y.C« Spanish D.H.S. 
H.Y.S. 


14 




Bilingual Social Studlts 
Ttachtr 


./40 


9/81 


B.A. Spanish ^ 


H.Y.C. T.D.P. Spanish 


1 


1 


Bilingual Social Studlts 
Ttachtr 


100/60 


9/75 


B.A. 
H.A. 


H.Y.C. BI1. Soc St. O.H.S. 
H.Y.S. Soctal Studtns D.H.S. 


7 


7 


Bilingual Scltnct Ttachtr 


80/60 


9/75 


B.S; 'Scltnct 
H.A. Scl. Ed. 


H.Y.C. Lab. Sptc. D^H.S. 
H.Y.S. Bll. ($)».) Itology D.H.S. 


1 




Typing Ttachtr 


./40 


9/75 


B.A. g N.A. . 


H.Y.C. SttnbfrapHy and Typing 
Day HIiiN School 


• 


m 


Educational Assistants 

. ISi . 


100 
100 


2/82 
2/75 




I'' 


• 


t (vnlnnttif ) 


» Bilingual Stcrttary 


100 


1975 


A.S. and 

BOColltflO Crfdits 





IV, INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 



The Instructional component of Project ""A Warm Welcome" Is designed 
In accordance with the program's transitional philosophy of bilingual educa- 
tion whereby content Is presented In the native language until such time as 
the students have acquired adequate Eng11sh-»1anguage skills to study content 
In and through that language. The major goal Is to mainstream students l)y 
their senior year. In view of this,, the project perceives of Its mission as 
twofold; namely, concept d^elopment In subject areas through the native 
language and Intensive English as a second language. Another educational 
priority for Project ""A Warm Welcome** during the past two years had been the 
development of career awareness training for the program students. This 
facet of the program Is presently In Its early developmental and experimental 
stages and It Is hoped that eventually an actual program of study In a career 
sequence will be available to program students. 

The salient feature of the bilingual program at Bushwick Is Its ^ 
focus on basic skills development. The letters of the acronym *'Warm'* stand 
for: writing, reading, and mathematics with the *'A*' representing the aim of 
providing basic skills. 

Participants In the bilingual program receive Instruictlon In Spanish 
language. and culture, with courses for those who are non-readers or are semi- 
literate In Spanish (levels 1-4 of the regular Spanish for native speakers 
curriculum). Program participants also receive bilingual Instruction In 
science, social studies, and mathematics. They also study English as a second 
language and take one additional English class In reading. As th61r proficiency 
permits, students participate In other mainstream classes Including business 



courses and Industrial arts.. In art, music, and physical education classes, 
all progran students are Integrated with mainstream students. All curricula 
used are I'eported to conform with the regulatlons^^establlshed by the city and 
the state. . 

The Instructional component of Project "A Warm Melcom?" will be de- 
scribed based on class observations and Interviews with faculty and sti/dents. 
The areas of content Instruction, E.S.L., career awareness, and other electlves 
win also be addressed. 

INSTRUCTION IN AND THROUGH THE NATIVE LANGUAGE 

Courses are offered In Spanish for the content areas of mathematics, i 
science, and social studies. In grades 9-11. In accordance with the program's 
goals of preparing students for the ma 1ns.tr eam curriculum, concepts and termi- 
nology are preisented In English. to the extent possible without obstructing the 
learning process. Program students are encouraged to take electlves In English 
as soon as their proficiency allows. 

In order to facilitate the transition from content In the native lan- 
guage to the same In English, the program has a language policy as follows 
for al 1 subjects: 

Native language Engl tsh 
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9th grade 75% 25% 

10th grade 50% 50% . 

nth grade . 25% • 75% 

12th grade 0% 100% \^ 

This breakdown serves as a model ^or the bilingual teachprs but In reality 1$ 
difficult to enact consistently given the linguistic and, educational diversity 

in eacJ^tftssroom. «23- 



^t1on method 



Table 8 shows the content classes offere.cl In Spanish by, the bilingual 

'pfogrim. 

Two content-area courses were observed: a combination 9/10 general 
science class and a tenth-grade global history course. In the former» the 
teacher utilized eath lanlgue^ appf/oxlmately 50 percent of the Instructional 
time. In the latter^ the proportions were 60 percent Spanish and 40 percent 
English. While some discrepancy exists between the formal language policy 
and the actual language use patterns In the classrooms » It Is evident from 
observations and conversations with the faculty that every attempt Is made 
to follow the policy as closely as posslbl^. 

In both classes » the teachers uj^ed the back -to-back transit 
of giving the concepts In one language first and then In the otheri^^teractlon 
which took place In the more Informal context tended to be In Spanish sTnc^ the 
students wer4 more spontaneous In the language In which they are fluent and 
comfortable. 

Both courses observed had an open» engaging atmosphere In which 
teachers and students participated with enthusiasm. The teachers appeared 
knowledgeable In the areas they were teaching and their creative use and 
adaptation of materials to students' linguistic and academic levels was com- 
mendable. 

In the genera l^clence class » the teacher Introduced the concept of 

p 

solar and lunar ec11pses» showed a fllmstrl'p on the top1c» and then worked on 
a hand-out with the students which tested their assimilation of the materia*! 
presented. The teacher utilized the Inquiry approach very effiectlvely and 
students were motivated and challenged by her techniques. 





The globtti history teachef^ presented the material using the Inquiry 
method and used both languages Interchangeably « The students translated 
passages from their histpry books which were written In English Into Spanish. 
The teacher expl alined the concepts In both lan^ages throughout the lessor. 
Although the students were highly motivated and demonstrated a grasp of the 
material In both language^, the technique of presenting concepts In both 
languages simultaneously has been questioned by researchers. It Is thougl^ 
that doubling up on content via two languages sets up a situation In 
students are more attentive In their stronger language and tune-out iTi/the 
weaker one. In a single observation, however, It was difficult to dmermlne 
whether or not this was the case for the students In this particular class. 
The history teacher was well versed In the subject area and flwijt In botji 
languages. 
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TABLE 8 
Bilingual Classes^ 



Instructional 
Component 



Number 
Courese 
Fall Spring 



Average 

Class 

Regfster 



% Spanish . 
Instruction 
(Average) 




Stiff 
Teachers Para 



N.L. 

Ajxproprlate 
Materials 



Spanish for 





Native Speakers 


6 


7 


35 


100 


5 


4 


1 


yes 




Math 


4 


6 


23 


69 


5 


3 ' 


1 


yes 




Science ^ 


2 ^ 


2 


29 


•65 


5 


1 


0 


^ yes 


1 

ro 


Social Studies 


3 


3 


30 


63 


5 


2 


0 


yes 


1 


Typing 


0 


' 1 


30 


10 


• 5 


1 


0 


yes 



A complete list of native language arts ahd content-area courses appears In the appendices, 
'varies within content area, with a grea.ter percentage of Spanish being used In the Lower Level classes. 
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JE^itt. mSTRUCTlOH 

Given the bilingual program's stated pr^lorlty of preparing the stu- 
dents for^entrance Into the mainstream curriculum, E.S.L. Instruction Is a 
vital component of Project Warm Welcome.'' 

The E.S.L. sequence consists of five levels covering elementary 
(E.S.L. I>IV), ind advanced/transitional (E.S.L. V) Instruction, (n addition 

ft 

to the above-fnentloned courses, a new E.S.L. course had been designed and 
will be Implemented In September, 1982. This course Is for students who demon- 
strate oral proficiency In English .but whose reading and writing proficiency 
would normally place them In the basic elementary courses. 

The E.S.L. se(|uence Is constructed to be more Intensive In the begin- 
ning jev^s where students take 10 class periods a week as compared to ^ p^r^ods 
a week for the other E.S.L. levels (see appendix for a list of all courjses and 
materials used In this component) # : . 

The language policy for all E.S.L. Instruction Is that of English only 
In all levels and the two E.S.L. classes observed (levels I, II) demonstrated- 
strict adherence to the policy. The students used the native lingui^e on 
occasion among themselves but for the most-^rt, they kept the exchange In 
English even when th^ had difficulties with self-expression In English. 

^ The two E.S.L. teachers whose classes were observed Were skilled in 
getting students to use English without feeling self -conscious. The^flrst 
lesson, 'level II, dealt with the concepts of bigger and smaller. The teacher 
used pictures an^) other visuals to convey the concepts to the studpnts. She 
effectively reviewed material from previous lessons, introduced new material t 
and reviewed at the end of the lesson. A pa rapr of es si onal worked with indlvldr* 
ual students when th^ we^e hesitant to answer or were having difficulties w1>h 

' ■ • ■ , / 



the Mopk. 

The second lesson was a level I clasl* oii the ^X" words (I.e. did, 
do)\ The teacher, who Is also a curriculum specialist 1n^l^.S,L.; capitalized 
on ihe students' knowledge, willingness to help each other In a supportive^ 
manner, and motivation concerning the materials she hrought in. She used • * 
the' inquiry approach and monitored' each facet of students' work in class. 

Noteworthy of the bilingual program at Bushwick High School is an 
aiiphasls^ on tiie irit^r of language and content throughout the currlculuni 
rather tpan a dichojtoffllzed tipiproach whe/*eby language development is seen as 
separate from the content presented through It. This Integrative approach 
facilitates consistency and the reinforcement of concepts /or the program 
students and diminishes fragmentation. 

CAREER AWARENESS " 

A third priority area for Project "A Warm Wei come" tis that of career 
awareness. Vocational material is presented in science, math, and social 
Studies classes. In the Spanish for native speaker^ classes, the seHes of 
multi-media kits entitled Careers for B1 Unguals; Garreras para B111ngQes ,1s 
used with great success, according to bilingual staff. This component Is 
geared to Informing students and offering direction as to what optttins may 
be available to then based on their academic and lingui^stic skills in two 
languages. 

The career awareness strand of Project "A Warm Welcome" is an initial 

j 

attempt to ^tegrate a more practical approach to decision making for students 
early in thefr schodling experience. ft 



V. NON-INSTRUCTIOKAL COMPONENT . 

■ 1 . ■ ' 

_The non-Instructional cqmfX)nent of Project "A Wami Welcome" consists 
of the foil owing major categories: support services to students, curriculum , 
development of native-language materials in the content areas and the«career 
^component, parental and community Involvement, staff developmcfnt, and extra- 
curricular acrtv^ities. 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES ^ x 

Project **A Warm Welcome** has a well developed Support system for 
its Students in terms of both counseling/advisement functions and academic 
pf^ar^atioh. This component .is of particular importance for the students given 
the social conditions of the immediate Community and the consequent negative 
^linage of Bushwick High School for outsiders. The principal and staff expressed 
heir concern th^t the high school's name is *'Bushwick" which conjures up an 
image of the deteriorated. area in Brooklyn, with its hfgh crime rate, poor 
health and housing condftions, and geoeral problems. Fear among the residents 
\ fosters a highly mobile population seeking exit from the community as soon as 
circumstances permit. 

Within this context, the faculty and administration of the bilingual 
project pride themselves oh an environment of high expectations, for students, 
early college entrance preparation, and career awareness development. 

The bilingual guidance counselor contends that college or career 
preparation is a priority matter for the program students and an emphasis on 
filling out college applications, taking college entrance ^xams, obtaining 
< financial aid, and obtaining an orientation toward coll ege life starts In the 
ninth grade. This approach prepares students and offers direction as to the 



Iiptlons available to them on graduation. \ , 

' ^ * ■ ■ ■ ' 

The guidance counselor stated that eight program students had already 
been successful In gaining entrance to a college or university for fall, 1982* 
In addition, approximately 25 percent of the program Students vMrk after^school 
and an additional 50 j^ercent participate in summer work through the "Youth * 
Employment Act." 

The counselor conducts both formal advisement and counseling f(>r the 
bilingual program and while the work load Is doubled, the advantage Is tjhe 
access to centralized Information since all flies are^ located In the counseling 
office. ; \ - ^ 

The guidance counselor also stressed a need for a resource room cpn-^ 
tailitlig college catalogs and job Opportunity Information. Since' the coun- 
seling <|uarters are small and extremely cramped, there are no facilities for 

housing such materials. 

/A 

A noteworthy aspect of> the counseling component of Project "A Warm 
Welcome" lis^l^s articulation with servi,ce agencies In ttie- community such as; 
mental health agencies, the Puerto Rican Family Institute, the high school 
equivalency programs^, the New York City Legal Aid Fund, etc. 

One of the Indirect functions of the counseling personnel Is the^ 
preparation, of students for entrance Into the mainstream curriculum by their 
« senior year at Bushwick High School. The 'amount of Individual attention and 
solidarity among the program students may create a; certain amount 6f hesitancy 
and anxiety about leaving the program and |>ecom1ng Immersed In the school 
community at large.' The program's philosophy of transition to an all*Engl1s;h 
curriculum by the senior year Is perceived as a way of helping students gain 
"equal access and benefits In the academic and/or. vocational realms upon « 



graduation. 

«> • 

Advisement and counseling for Project ""A 4<arm Welcome*" was observed 
to be within an open» supportive environment and conducted In a formal and 
Informal manner as called for.by the situation* Students -came In to speak 
with the counselor and offer their assistance In various tasks ^rlng their 
free time. It appeared that they were extremely motivated to not only receive 
support but to *offer It. All students from the bilingual program receive on* 
going advisement and counseling during the academic year. 

The project coordinator play^ a vital role In the support system for 
'the program students not only at the high school but In the surrounding commu- 
nity. He has been a resident of this area for his entire life and Is well 
known by the students and their families. This out-of«the school experience 
has given him In-depth Insights and knowledge about the students and their 
realities beyond the scope of academics. Furthermore, the project coor- 
dinator's more than 10 years' teaching experience within and outside of the 
program is highly respected by the faculty and administration. These factors 
have J^d to an acceptance and Institutionalization of the bilingual program 
within the school. 

The project secretary Is also a highly d3mpetent and supportive link 
within the program. She deals with the clerical work asj/m^l as relates to 
the students and faculty In terms of addressing their needs and facilitating 
their work. ^ 

The principal of Bushwick High School expressed satisfaction and 
pride concerning the project's efforts and progress* He mentioned that given 
the difficult economic constraints for the school as a whole and thus for the 
program In particular, the work of the bilingual project was exceptionally 



coMMendable. He stated that there were( declining enrollments In the area 
and fewer caniRltments from the State and^Clty for Investing In repairs, etc. 
for Bushwick High School. The principal stressed his concerns about the future 
of the bilingual program If Title VII funds were to be cut In the future.but 
he also reiterated his continued commitment to serve the limited English pro- 
ficient students in his schodl regardless of funding restrictions. 

• ■ ' ■ - . 

On the whole, the atmosphere of Project "A VHirm Welcome" was open 
and supportive for all the Individuals Involved. 

CURRICULUM AND HATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 

Although curriculum development for Project "A Warm Welcome" Is con- 

celved as a continuous process permeating all subjects, a couple of areas 

1^ ■ ' ' ' " ^ 

warrant ;spec1a1 attention; namely, E.S.L. and career awareness. For acadenic 
year 1981-82, a career awareness testing Instrument was revised and pilot 
tested with students as recommended In last year's evaluation report (0«E.E., 
pg. 52). The curriculum coordinator stated that It still needs work since 
there was little change between pre- and post«test scores and It Is believed 
that the Instrument may not be a reliable check as to' students' progress In 

a 

this area. The project of strengthening the career awareness component of 
curriculum and assessing the students* awareness throughout their high school 
experience Is one of the project priorities. « 

At this pteint In time. Project "^A Warm Welcome" focuses on "career 
awareness" rather than on offering actual courses In the content of any par- 
ticular career sequence. While It Is hoped that In the future students wllil 
have the option of studying career courses as recommended In last year's 
report, the present scope of the bilingual project Is within the realm of \ 
awareness training. 



A secondf major af^a of curriculum and materials development Is th^^t 
of E.S.L. The bilingual project considers Itself fortunate to have a Title I 
E.SA. teachcir \!«ho Is a curriculum specialist In the field. She has written 
several articles and created materials to be utilized In the E.S.L. classroom. 
In addition^ she has presented at conferences dealing witb Issijes of E.S.L. ^ 
Other E.S.L. personnel also develop their own materials In an attempt to offer 
a more functional /experiential approach to the acquisition of a second language. 

The teachers who work with native-language content areas also develop 
currlcular materials on a continuing basis and these were observed In use In 

the science and social studies classes respectively. Frequently they take 

/''ft ■ • , ■ 

the form of rexographs presenting concepts In the native language which appear 
In the English texts corresponding to the courses.. 

One difficulty enbpjjntered by Project "A Warm Welcome" In curriculum 
development Is that of placing the materials In a central location for use 
by students and faculty. The small resource center space which was aTlocated ' 
to the program previously had to be re*allocated for purposes of special eidu<» 
cation this year thus making this bilingual project's' task of further developing 
their cur rlculum^ component more difficult. 

In spite of the aforementlon^ obstacles, there Is an enthusiastic 
commitment on the part of the bilingual program personnel to meeting the stu- 
dents' needs particularly in the curriculum sphere. . 

PARENTAL AND COHMUHITY INVOLVEMENT ' 

Project "A Warm Wei cone" has continued to work on*stren9then1ng Its' 
parental and cormminlty Involvement component during academic yliar 1981 -82* 
This Is a commendable endeavor given the neighborhood context, rate of moblV 



ity, tml jgeneral sense of fear on the part of the parents to travel within the 
neighborhood In order to attend school functions, especially If held during 
the evening. The principal , project coordinator^ and faculty attested to the 
project's Vlfflltatlons In successfully Involving parents and this year was 
particularly difficult since the project functioned without Its family 
assistant. This position was a key link with the cQRWiunlty and the lack of 
such led to a need for placing the responsibility for outreach on the already 
overburdened guidance counselor and f reject coordinator. ; ^ ' 

Beyond the work of the project personnel , the students' "Friendship ' 
Club* has participated In 'articulation with the families and consjderable 
gains have been made especially In bringing parents Into the program^s extra- 
curricular activities. 

Another Important link between the program and the community at large 
has been through the project coordinator's efforts as a longstanding member 
aod resident of the same community which serves Bushtrlck High School. This has 
enhanced parental Involvement In spite of the numerous negative factors working 
against a unified sense of community Involvement In the schooVs goals and 
activities. 

Parents did participate In a number of cultural events such as ' 
Puerto Rican Discovery Day, Open School Day, Dominican Republic Day, graduation 
ceremonies, and several Joined the students and faculty on field trips. 

Project "A Warn Welcone" distributes 'informttKlon to parents In the 
form of letters written In the native language. It also brings In coiiimunlty- 
based people tp Inform students about career possibilities. Some after-s^iiQl 
progran and community agencies hire students either as employees; or volunteers 



to foster more commjnlty Involvement. J 

I ' 
In terms of a Parents' Advisory Cofijm1ttee» there Is an ad hoc com- 

mittee which functions ftir Piroject Warm litelcome*** but due to the problelis 

mentioned previously » Its role has been somc|what limited In the advisory 

capj|c1ty for which It was Intended. * v^i ' ' — 

The evaluation team, aft«r several Interviews and observations* 

believes that Project Warm Welcome"* Is actively engaged :1n;strengthenl'ng 

Its outr^ath to parents; the difficulties encountered In this realm are* 

due to many circumstances over which project s^aff have no control (I.e. 

mobility rates » etc;.). tn spite of thls. factp the project Is encouraged 

to seek alternative means of bringing .In the parents and community. 

STAFF DEVEl^OPMENT . 

Siaff development and training activities for the bilingual project 
take the form of on-site In-service sessions with faculty from within and 
outside of the program. These sessions are conducted on an Informal basis and 
deal with Issues pertinent to bilingual students. In addition^ formal pre* 
service orientations, workshops for parents, and select demonstration lessons 
are offered throughout the academic year as well Is monthly departmental meet* 
Ings. 

■ i 

All of the above-mentioned activities represent the Joint efforts of 
the school administration and the bilingual program staff. Prior to actively 
Implementing them, several planning meetings are held for purposes of agreeing 
on content and structure. . 

A second component of staff development foi; the project entails faculty 
participation In college and university level coursework leiding to a var1«ty 



of degrt«s ranging f ran bachelor's degrees to professional diplomas. These ' 
courses are taken throughout the private and public sector of the five boroughs 
CMprlsIng New York City and to soim extent* Long Island, 

Project "A Wim Uelcaie*' stiff also made presentations at professional 
organization conferences such as: T£SOL» NABE» NY^ABE» and the Title VII Pro* 
posal Writing Seminars sponsored by the New York State Education Department 
under the auspices of the Bilingual Education Bureau during 1981-»1982, 

Throughout the year* the bilingual program Integrated, as p^rt of Its 
staff development activities, an outreach program for parents which focuses 
on Information as to students* needs, career options, high school equivalency 
for parents, and Input Into cultural events. 

In the 1980-81 evaluation report (O.E.E.)» It was suggested that a 
formal needs assessment be conducted. Although other priorities during 1981- 
82, given cuts In staff and an emphasis on cuprlcular concerns, made this project 
unrealizable* the project coordinator reiterated the program's commitment to 
conducting such a needs assessment as soon as possible. In the meantime, this 
goal has been accdmpllshed to some extent on an Informal basis through the 
expansion of the career awareness component of the bilingual program. 

m 

EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

For students In the bilingual program, the major source of extra- 
curricular activities lies with the ''Friendship Club^ which promotes the 
participation of students and parents In cultural events, -field trips, sports, 
and honor societies. The key to the club's success In bringing about par- 
ticipation was perceived to be Its sensitivity to cultural norms (1«e. the 
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strict code of behavior for female students) and the trust that has been estab* 
11 shed between the program, club, and the parents. 

Several of the program students Joined the soccer and other teams. 
In addition, for academic year 1981*-82, ten program students belonged to 
the Honor Society, ARISTA, which Is headed by the curriculum coordinator. 
One of the bilingual program students was awarded a U.F.T. scholarship for 
college this year, and another received a scholarship for Columbia University's 
TESOL Institute. 

Conversations with the student officers of these clubs Indicated 
enthusiasm, commitment, and responsibility toward each Individual club's goals. 
They were emphatic about the need for these extracurricular activities to pro- 
mote both academic and social skills for program students. The ''Friiandship 
Club" which began 'as a vehicle for facilitating adjustment to the high school 
experience during Its first year has expanded Its objectives to Include a more 
structured and varied schedule of activities during 1981-82. Faculty and stu-' 
dents alike regard the club as crucial to the studerks' progress and growth. 

STUDENT ATTRITION ' 

In an attempt to better understand the factors underlying the move- 
ment of students through and out of the program, data were collected on th^ 
reasons given for students leaving the program during 1981-^« Table 9 pre- 
sents the number of students who left the program and reason! for leaving by 
grade. 
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TABLE 9 

Nuinber of Students Leaving the Program 

/ _ . . 



Reason For Leivlng 


Gride 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


TOTAL 


Fully milnstreimed 


0 


3 _ 


A 




ironsTerrtQ zo 
mother program 


1 


1 


I 


3 


Transferred to 
another high school 


10 


3 


3 


16 


Returned to native 
country 


7 


O 

c 




19 


Discharged 
reason unknown) 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Truant 

« 


18 


0 


0 


18 


other 


7 


8 


7 


22 


TOTAL 


44 


17 


15 


76 



Most of the students Mho/were reported to have left l^he program 
were in grade 9. » ^ 

A high proportion of students transferred to another high s6|ioo1 
or were considered "truant." ^ 
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VI. FINDINGS 
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ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES. INSTRUMENTS. AND FINDINGS 

The fol 1 owl ni section presents the assessment instf^nents an^ 
procedures, and the re|pults of the testing to evaluate student achieve- 
ment in 1981-1982. 

assessed in English-language development, growth in 
native language, jnathematics, social studies, and 
are the areas assessed and the instruments, used: 



Students were 
their mastery of their 
science. The following 



English as a^ second language — CREST (Criterion Refe renced 
, English Syntax Test h Level I, [!, !!!) 



Engliish W-iting Ability — Teacher-made test 



Reading i^ Spanish — Interamerican Series. Prueba de 
Lectura (Total Reading, Level 2, Porms A and fi) 

Matheffattcs performance — Teacher-made tests 

Science performance — Teacher-made tests 

Social studies performance — Teacher-made tests 

Career Awareness — Teacher-made questionnaire ^ 

Attendance -- School and program records 

The following analyses were perfopned: 

On pre/post standardized tests/of Spanish reading achlevepient 
statistical significance is reported in Table 15. * 

Statistical significance was determined through the application 
of the' correlated t-test model., This statistical analysis demonstrates 
whether the difference between pre-test and po$t*test mm scores Is larger 

« 

thin would be expected by chance variation alone; i.e. Is itttlstlcally 
si gmif leant. 
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This analysis does not represent an estimate of how students 
muld hive performed»1n the absence of the program. No such estimate 
could be made because of the Inapplicability of test norms for this 

population^ and the unavailability of an appropriate comparlsori grojjp,. 

♦ 

The 1nstrumeii£_iised^ to measure growth In English language was 
the CriteVion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST), which tests mastery 
of sped f1c\ syntactic skills at three levels. Material at the beginning 
and Intermediate levels of the CREST Is broken down Into 25 objectives , 
per level, such as present-tense forms of the verb "to be" (Level I), 
or possessive adjectives and pronouns (Level II). Material at the advanced 
level (Level III) Is organized Into 15 objectives* such^ as reflexive 
\pronouns. At each level » students are asked to complete four Items for 
each object 1ve.\ An Item consists of a sentence frame for «fh1ch the 
students must supply a word or phrase chosen from four possibilities, 
Hastery of a skills objective Is determined by a student's ability to 
answer at least three out of four Items correctly. 

This report provides Information on .the average number of 
objectives mastered and the average number of ^objectives mastered per 
month of treatment by students who received Title I E.S.L. Instruction 
In fall and spring semesters (Tables lO^nd 12), Inforaatlon Is also 
provided on students' performance by grade and test level for students 
who were pre- and post-tested with the same test level (see Tables 11 

ft 

, and 13). ' 

Table 14 presents the results of students .tested on teacher-made 
examinations of English writing ability. • / 

R^ites of success of students In mathematics, science, and social 
studies courses taught In the blllnguaV program are reported by gra(^e In 
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Table 16« This contains the numbers of students reported as taking the. 
relevant courses and thtt percent passing, for fall and for spring courses' 
separately. 

Comparisons of the attendance rates of program participants with . 
that of the school as a whole are presented In Table 18« This table pontalns 

the average rate for the school and for the various participant groups, the 

t 

percent difference, values of the £ statistic, and Its level of statistical 
sl9n1f1ciance« ^ ^ ' 




\ 



f. t. : 



r 




T/^BLE 10 

Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 



(CREST): Number of Objectives Mastered, and Objectives Mastered 

Per Month 

(E.S.L* Title I Spanish-Speaking Students, Fall)^ ^ 



Grade 



Nuftiber Of 
Students 



Average ^Number Of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Poist 



V •. 

Objectives 
Mastered^ 



Average ' 
Months Of 
Treatment 



Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 



9 


45 


, 10.0 


14.6 


- 4.5 


3.1 


1.4 


It) 


38 


13.6 


17.7 


1 4.1 


3.2 


1.3 


11 


31 


14.9 


18.6 


3.7 


3.2 


1.1 



Total 



114 



12.5 



16.7 



4.1" 



3.2 



1.3 



Post-test minus pre-test. 

, On the average, students mastered 4.1 objectives during the fall or 1.3 
objectives per month iri 3.2 months of treatment. 

. The criterion set as the program objective of ma steering one objective per 
month of treatment was met or surpassed in all grades. 
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. TABIF \i 

Parfonunct of StiKiants Ttstad on thi Crltylow Kaf arwcrt Enflllili Svnttx Tast 
(CREST): A¥tr*i|t H«nb«r of ObjMttvts MsttrM oy ^ridt ana use t«v«i 

^ (E.S.U ?HH I S|»anl«li-.S|»ak4n« StudtnU, FallJ^ - 



'LEVEL II 



LEVEL III 



Bride N 


* Avoraqe NuMbtr of 

> Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post ^ Gains 


Galnsv. 
Month 


N 


Average Nwiber of 
Objectives Mastered^ 
Pre Post Gains' 


Gains 
Month 


N 


A« 
Obji 
Pre - 


era<ie Hum 
ret Ives Ml 

Post 


iber of 
stored 
•fialns* 


MMth 


9 . 39 

10 20 

11 9 


9.5 
13.0 
16.4 


13.7 . 

17.7 

21.6 


4.2 
4.7 

5.2 


1.3 
1.6 
1.6 


6 
17 
16 


13.3 
15.0 
15.5 


19.8 
18.4 
19.5 


6.S 
3.4 
4.0 


2.0 
l.O 

_.1.2 < 


1 

6 


4.0 

10^8 


7.0 

11.8 ' 


3.0 
1.0 


\).8 
0.2 


Total 6a 


11.4 


16.0 


4.5 


1.4 


39, 


1$.0 


19.1 


4.1 


1.2 


7 


9.6 . 


11.1 


1.2 


0.3 



Hot.. NuMhcr of objectives for each tewel: Level I (25), l^wel II (25). Level 111 (15). 
'post-test -villus pre-test. 

Mt Levels 1 and II iMstered over 4 objectives durlnq the fall. Indlcatlna flatus of over ona objective per month of treat* 

• 2S! StSenH 1? tevH lll^SSS^sr^ln. pf 1.2 objectives or 0.3 objective, per «>nth of treaf-nt. ^ 

. Gains are relatively similar across grades and levels, except at Level III, In *rtitch students shoned tlie loi^st sains and failed to 

Met the criterion proposed aS the program objective. 
' The results may Indicate that the degree of difficulty In mastering objectives at Level III may^be much higher; therefore, students 

* at this leve"«y not be expected to master objectives at the same rate as thosf at other levels. 
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TABLE 12 ' 

t 

Results of the Criterion' ReferencecT English Syntax Test 
(CREST): Number of Objectives Mastered, and Objectives Mastered 
' „ Per Month 

XE.^S,L*Htle 1 Spanish-Speak irpg Stiidpnts, Spring) '\ 



Grade 


Number Of 
Students 


Average Number Of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


Objectives 
Mastered 


Average 
Months Of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 


9 


42 ^ 


10.4 




3.3 


2.8 


I.l "■■ "•'■■J 














10 


38 


11.8 


.16.5 


,4.6 


2.9 


1.5 


11 


20 


14.7 


18.1 


3.4 


3.0 


1.1 


Total 


100 


11.8 


15.7 


3.8 

-4 ■ 


2.9 

-fi 


1.2 



Post-test minus pre-te$t^ 

. students mastered an average of 3.8 objectives during t|he spring or about 1.2 
objectives per month of treatment. 

. In general, the results met the criterion of one objectjive per month proposed 
as the prograim objective. 
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TMLE 13 

Ptrfonunct of Studtnls Ttsted on tut Crlttrloii Nftrtncod Eiwllih Sytitax Ttst 
(CHEST): Avtraiit Niiirf>tr of Objtctfvts natttrtd Dy eradt Md r«sc itvti 



LEVEL 



LEVEL 



LEVEL 111 





N 


Avtracit Nunhtr of 
Objtctlvts Hasttrtd 
Pro Post Gains* 


Gains 
Honth 


N 


Avtrag« Nuabtr of 
Ohjtctlvts Histtr9<l 
Pro Post Gains 


Gains 
Honth 

4 tf: 


H 


Avtraqo NMabtr of 
Ob.1tct1vts Hasttrtd 
Prt Post Gains 


Gains 
Honth 


9 


25 


8.1 


1U8 


5.7 


U2 


16 


13.8 


16.8 


3.0 


1.0 


1 


14.0 


14.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10 


20 


10.8 


16.S 




14 


14.5 


18.5 


3.9 


1.2 


^4 


7.7 


9.5 


1.7 


0.S 


11 


7 


15.7 


19.4 






11 


15.1 


18.6 


3.4 


1.1 


2 


9.0 


U.Q 


2.0 


0.li 


Total 


52 


10«2 


14.6 


4.4 


K5 


41 


14.4 


17.8 


3.4 




7 

^^"^ ' 


9.0 


10.5 


1.5 


0.5 



Nott. HuiMwr of objtctlvts for tach Itvti: Ltvtl I (25). Ltvtl II (25). Ltvtl III (15). . ^ t 

'post-ttst nlnus prt-ttst. 

. Studtnts at Ltvtis I and J I had s1»11ar ratts of MSttry of ovtr ont objtctlvt ptr Month of trtatwnt. Studtnts at LtVtl III 
shoMtd nodtit qalns. ^ - 

. Gains art rtlatlvtly similar across qradts and ltvtis. txctpt at Ltvtl III. In idilch studtnts shOMtd tht loMtst qalns Ind fall#d 
to Mttt tht crittrlon propostd as tht proiirtM ohjtctlvt. . 

. Tht rtsults art vary slisllar to tht rtsults of tht fall. Thty nay Indlcatt that tht dt^rtt of difficulty In Msitrlnti Ltvtl III 
objtctlvts -ay bt web hlqhtr; thtrtfort studtnts at this ltvtl not btjix^t^td to «asttr objtctlvts at tht saM rata at thost 
of othtr ltvtis. (Stt Rtcoimndatlons.) . V . 1 , 
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TABLE 14 

English Writing Ability 
Objectives pained Per Month of Instr4ict1on and^roportlon Gaining 
One Objective Per Month of a Instruction on Teacher-Hade instrument Measuring 

Writing Ability In English 



Months of . 
Grade N Instruction 



Percent of Objectives 

Objectives Achieved Gained Per 

Objectives Objectives In Relation to Month of 

Gained Attempted Objectives Attempted • Instruction 



Proportion of 
-Students Gaining 
at Least One , " ' 
Objective Per Horith 
- of Instruction 



9 
10 
11 
12 



55 
53 
38 
1 



5 
5 
& 
5 



13.7 
16.7 
17.2 
27.0 



21.7 
21.3 
22v3 
28.0 



63,3 
78.4 
77.1 
96.4 



217 . 8S.5 

'a.a ^* V. 97.5 

3,4 ,Q 97.4 - 

5.4- 100.0 " 



-5 — r 



TOTAL 147 



15.8 



21.7 



72.8 



3.2 



90.5 



. The program objective of 80 percent of the program students gaining at. least one objective / 
per month of instruction was met at all grades. The proportion of students gaining at least 
one objective per month of Instruction ranges from a low of 85.5 percent In grade 9, to a 
high of 100 percent In grade 12. 

. In general, program students gained 3.2 objectives per month of Instruction. The proportion 
of objectives gained per month of Instruction Increases with grade from a low of 2.7 In grade 
9 to a high of 5.4 In grade 12. 



In general, program students achieved 72.8 percent of the objectives attempted, ranging from a 
low of 63.3 percent In grade 9 to a high of 96.4 In grade 12. 



TABLE 15 



Nat^lve Larfguage Reading Achievement 



Significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initials 
ahd Final 74si Scores In Katlve Language Reading Achievement of 
Students with Full Instructional Treatment on the Prueba de Lettura 
Total Reading, Forms A and B, by Grade and Test Level 



Pr^-Test Post-Test 

Standard Standard ^^^^r/ • 

Level Grade N Mean Deviation Mean Deviation Difference Pre/post t p 



' 1 


9 


26 


75.0 


5.1 


. 75.3 


2.0 


1.3 


.567 


.16' 


NS 


1 


10 


18 


77.7 


2.0 


76. 1> 


7.0. . 


-1.7 


.254 


-1.05 


NS 


2 


10 


19 


93.7 


14,2 


100.4 


9.i 


' 6.7 


^096 


1.82 


NS- 



• students In general did not achieve significant gains In Spanlsjh 
residing achievement. This appears to be due to factors relatec 
to the testing process. 

. The pre-test mean scores for the ninth and tenth grade groups w^re 
very close to the celling of the test at Level I (80 points). 

. Level I appears to be too easy for these students, whose ability \to 
demonstrate growth was restricted by their high pre«»t est scores. 

. To a lesser extent, the students tested with Level II also achieved 
high pre-test scores. Many Individual scores were close to the celling^ 
of the test (110 points). 

• While less obvious than In the case of Level I, Level II also appear 
to be too easy for the students tested, resulting In more restricted 
gain scores than might have been demonstrlated If a higher level of 
the test had been administered (see Recommendations). 
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• ' TABLE 16 J 

ttunber and Percent of SpAn1sh-$peak1ng Students Passing Teachcr^Hade Examinations 
\ In Content Area Courses by Grade and Semester >. 



t 



FALL 



SPRING 



TOTAL 









Number 






Niinihiir 






rOrvvfl^ 


Subject 


Grade 


N 


' Passing 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


Passing 


N 


Passino 


Mathematics 


9 


69 


37 


54.0 


68 


31 


46.0 


137 


-49.6 




10 


55 


45 


65.0 


54 


33 


61.0 


109 


71.6 




11 


• 44 ■ 


31 


70.0 


32 


17 


53.0 


76 


r 63.2 


TOTAL 




168 


113 


fiQ Q 


^^^^ 










Science 


9' 


40 


16 


40.0 


31 


19 


'61.0 


71 


49.3 




10 


38 


24 


63.0 


32 


25 


78.0 


70 


70.0 




11 


22 


20 


91.0 


20 


18 


90.0 


42 


90.6 


TOTAL 




100 


60 


60.0 


83 


62 


75.0 


i83 


66.7 


Social 


9 


66 


39 


59.1 


68 


37 


54.4 


134 


56,7/ 


Studies 


















10 


52 


41 


78.8 


59 


48 


8r.4 


111 


80.2 




11 


44 


39 


.m^6^ 


42 


33 


-•,,,78.6 f 


86 




TOTAL 




162 


119 


70.8 


169 


118 


69.8\ 


331 


/l.6 



. The program objective of a 65 percent passing rate was met In the fall In mathematics 
fa^des 10 and 11), In grade 11 science, and In grades 10 and 11 social studies. 
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, * * • ' * ,^ 

tABLB le (continued) 


* / 


« In the spring the progrtm objective was met In sclisnce (grides 10 and 11), and social . 
studies (grades 10 and 11). . ^ 


• The passing rate Increases with grade In all content-^^are^a courses In both the fall and 
the spring. 


. The passing rates In grade 9 (all content-area subjects) are much lower than In other 
grades. 




1 . . ■ 

1 

i ^ 




i 








I 


6 1* 
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TABLE 17 

Student Performance on a Teacherv-Made Career- Awareness Questionnaire 
Significance of the Total fiaw Score Differences Between Initial 
and Final Test Scores oh a Teacher-Hade Career Awareness Questionnaire 



Prfc-Test Post-Test 

Standard Standard Mean Corr. T- ° Level of 

H Mean Deviation Mean Devi at fan Difference Prt/post test Significance 

89 16.5 2.3^ 16.9 2.43 0«3»[^ 0*23 h24 NS 



ProQram students sKpwed no statistically significant gains on a^ pre- and post- 
administration of a career guidance questionnaire* 

According to Information supplied by the assistant program coordinator^ the lack 
of gains may have been due to poor testing conditions in both the pre- and post- 
testing phases (see Recomi|endat1ons). 



TABLE 18 . . • 
Significance of the O'l fference' Between -the Attendance Percentage . 
of Program Students and the Attenijance Percentage of the*^ School 



Grade 


N 


Mean 
Percentage ^ 


Standard 
deviation 


9 


74 


83.7 


14.3 


10 


62 


88.8 


12.3 


11 


51 


89.7 


11.1 


Total 


187 . 


87.0 


13.0 



Average School-Wide Attendance Percentage: 70.92 



Percentage 

Difference « 16.08 z - 4.84 p - .001 



The average rate of attendance for program students (87 percent) 
was 1^.08 p^centage points higher than the school-wide average 
(70.92 percent). VThls met the program objective of an attendance 
rate which was significantly higher than the schooNwIde attendance 
rate. 

Attendance Increases with grade from a low of 83.7 percent In grade 
9 to a high of 89.7 percent In grade 11. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
English ^ 

The program objective; of one objective mastered per month of 
Instruction oh ttie Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test was met by 
students )n all grades In both the fall and the spring, except for students 
tested -at- Levtfl IIK These Results may indicate that the degree of dif- 
ficulty In mastering objectives at Level III may be higher; therefore, 
' students rat this level may not be expected to master objective^ at the 
same rate as those at^her levels; ^ • 

The program objective of 80 percent of the E«S.L. program students 
gaining one objective per month of Instruction on a teacher«made Instrument 
measuring Engl 1^-wr1t1ng^b111ty was met. Ninety percent of the program* 
students gained at least one objective per month, 

^ It is suggested that due to the lack of a pre-tjest phase^ It 
would be advisable to evaluate the results of this test In terms of number 
of objectives gained In relation to number of objectives attempted. 
Seventy-three percent of the objectives attempted were gained by program 
students, ' 
Spanish 

Students did not attain the program objective of statistically 
significant gains lin the Prueba de Lectura reading test. This seems to 
be due to extremely high pre-test scores In grades 9 and 10 of test Level I. 

For both'Level I and Level II students. It Spears that a higher 
test level should have been administered. 



Conttnt'^rei Subjects ^ 

Mithematlc^^ The program objective of a "65 percent passing rat? 

on teacherHMde mathematics examinations was attained by gracie 10 (65 

percent) and grade 11 (70 percent )^ students in the fall. The\ objective was 

attained by tenth-grade students In the spring. 
I Science. The program objective of a 65 percent passli^g rate In 

sclente-^Qurses was ^pet In grade 11 (91 percent) In the fa11» and In grades 

10 (78 percent) and 11 (90 percent) In the spring. 

In both mathematics and science, the passing rate tends\to Increase 

with grade. 

Social studies . The program objective of a 65 percent pbssing rate 
In social studies was met by students In grades 10 and 11 the rail and 
spring. Grade 9 students failed to meet the objective In either semester. 

Career awareness . The.program objectlytt of stat1st1can> 
significant gains was not met. According to Iryirormatlon provided by the 
assistant program coordinator » the leek gains was probably due to poor 
testing conditions. The pre* and post-testing was conducted In the 
cafeteria, all of the students were tested "en masse," and an Insjufflclent 
period of time was alotted for testing. 



Attendance 



The program objective of a statistically significant hjlgher 
attendance rate for program students vIs-a-VIs the school «w1de attendance' 
rate Was met (z«4.84, p«.Q01). 
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VII. COftCLUSIONS AND RECOHMENOATIONS. 

Project "A Wirm Welcone" Is a solidly built blllngual/bl cultural pro-^ 
gran whose personnel demonstrates conmltment, competence, and sensitivity 
tm^rd thi students it serves* TIm pr4gr«i»*s tnpftis4s*on Ihis4c^^^^^ <ltvt^» 
mtnt In the native language concurrent with Intensive English as a second 
language has offered students an Integrated currlcular mode which prepares^- 
them. for entrance Intp mainstream society. The added career awarene'^ss segment 
wJth Its future potential a^ an actual course of stu<4y lit a career sequence 
offers students Interested In an area other than higher education, other av«nuts 
fo^^ exploration. ^ . - . 

The Instructional personnel working with the program students demon-* 
strate great respect for th^r students as Indicated by the predominance of 
the Inquiry approach of questioning and challenging students rather than trans- 
mitting facts and expecting students to learn by rote*memory. The teachers' 
work constantly on Identifying and adapting materials to diversified leyels 
and linguistic needs. ^ 

The program administration and support services personnel show high 
expectations and have an optimistic view of the students* capability and prog- 
ress. Small details are closely observed which enhance the sense of concern 
and love fDr the bilingual program students. 

Th(» following recommendations are offered based on the 1981-82 evalu- 
ation of Pro;|ect **A Warm Welcome** fpr consideration In Increasing a more 
effective operation of the program for the j^emalnder of the funding cycle. 

...... ^ — . * . » ■ , 




CURRICULUM 

The career -awareness component of the btlingual project, while 
visible in the courses, needs uniformity in its integration throughout the v 
total curriculum. One way of accomplishing thi§ would be to hold in-service 
workshops on the topic of "careers thrbVc^ social studies, sctence, etc." so 
that instructional personnel' can share ideas and methods of bringing careers 
into the curriculum without appearing as an "add-on" to the other topics covered. 

There is ah urgent need for a centrally located resource room 
aod laboratory for the bilingual , E.S.L. , and career components of Project 
"A Warm Welcome. " ^ This is partTtrtOjrly needed so that teacliers and students 
have the opportunity „to peruse materials across the different subjects and become 
informed as to what others are using. Given the crowded conditions in ttie high 
school, this recommendation is a difficult one to implement but efforts to^ re- 
arrange available space are of utmost importance t.o the^effective development , 
of the project's curriculum. 

There is a need for mare integration of Eoglish-language skills 
development throughout th^ contend areas tn apcordance with the English-lan- 
guage policy of Project "A Warm Welcome." A possTB(J| way of achieving this 
objective is a series of in-service workshops in conjunction with those deal- 

i • ■ . 

ing with career awareness (see recommendation abo^). The project is committed 
to this goal and evideni^ce is seen throughdut the courses of the priority which 
English language has in the curriculum. However, there is, a need for a more 
systematic aj||roach to the integration of English regardless of the course 
being* taught. ' . • ^ 



INSTRUCTION 

f ■ * ■ 

The program utilizes the Interchanging of languages (Spanrlshr 
English) or the back -"to-back' translation method In several of the matlve V 
language content corses. Based on the research regarding this approach. It ^ 
Is recpiimended that the bilingual project hold an In-service session In which 
a linguist be brought In to address the faculty as to the pros and cons of 
this approach and discuss other approaches (I.e. on.e day/one language approach). 

The role of the paraprofesstonals Is of vital Importance to the 
project's functioning. It appears that this role needs further clarification 
as to exactly what the respon^'slblltles of the paraprofesslondls are. It Is 
recommended that the project coordinator facilitate articulation between the 
classroom teachers and the paraprofesslonals so that the latter participate 
In more active manner rather thaii In the role of assisting only when a problem 
or doubt arises i^lth the students' work. «r ^ 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

The problem of spac^ extends Into the area of counseling ser- 
vices. ^ It Is especially Important that private space be allocated for working 
with students In the area of counseling and^dvlsement. Perhaps a system can 
be developed where office space, library space, etc. can be set aside during 
particular blocks ofVime to ensure that students will be able tb speak In con- 
fidence to the bilingual guidance counselar about more delicate matters and 
the regular counseling office can be utilized for routine types of exchange. 

TESTING ' ^ ' . 

The language proficiency 'testing program (LAB) took five weeks this 
year and many of the project's other priorities suffered ^due to the amount 

r 



of time allocated to this task. It Is pecommended that during 1982-83, 
the project codrdlnator receive some assistance 1n coordinating the 
testing and that a time limit of two weeks be established for completion 
thereof. Even If all other activities are suspended during the two-week 
period^ the students will lose less academic learning time than If It Is 
stretched out over a five-week period* 

The career awareness Instrument that was revised and pilot tested 
.during academic year 1981-82 still appears to have some problems In reliability. 
It Is recommended that a^n assessment and measurement consultant work with the 

curriculum specialist to further revise the Instrument. 

> 

The low gal ns^, registered by program students at Level III of the 
CREST (especially In the higher grades) indicates that H Is much more 
difficult to master objectives at this level. Therefore, It Is recommended 
that^he program objective for Level III<:rEST gains *be modified. 

PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT . 

\n)/re Is a continued problem of achieving the goal of Involving 
the parents In school activities given the social realities of the surrounding 
neighborhood.,. It Is recommended that the project continue Its efforts In this ' 
area on both an Informal and formal basis during the 1982-83 year ut/fTlzIng 
the project coordinator's standing In the community, the counseling component, 
and the "Friendship Club." 

The family assistant position Is crucial to the community work of the 
project. It Is reconmended that since this line was cut, an ef^irt be made to ^ 
reallocate project funds^ in some way so that the position may be reinstated. 
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VIII. APPENDICES 



I 



ERIC , 



liistructlon In EiHilfsli «s « Stcond L«ii4u«iit 
/ F«1l 1961 


COUUSE TITLE AND LEVEL 


NUHBCN Of 

CLASSES 


AVENAGE 
CLASS 
NEGISTER 


CLASS PENIODS 
PER WEEK 


DESCRIPTION 


CURRICUUM OR . 
MATERIAL IN USE 


E.S.L. 1 


3 


21 


10 


eleaentery E.S.L. 


Access to English, 1 


E.S.L. 2 


3 


16 


10 


elenentary E.S.L.^ 


Access to English, II 


E.S.L. 3 


2 


20 


5 


Intermediate E.S.L. 


Graded Exercises English; 
Thirty Passages 


E.S.L. 4 


i 


24 


5 


InteriMlete^S.L. L 


Coa|>osltlon Practice 


E.S.L. 4/5 


1 


10 


5 


advanced/trmltlonel E.S.L. 


Composition Practice, 
^Writing Power 


E.S.L. ~K.C. T. 

(No Specified level) 


1 


15 


5 


preparation for R.C.T. 


Reading/ Improvement, Mrltfng 
Power, Reading Achievement 


Ennllsh Tl 


2 


30 


5 


eleaentary E.S.L. 


English Stepl>y Step with 
Pictures 


English T2 * 


2 


29 


5 


elementary E.S.L. ' 


froflles 


English T3 ^ 




31 


' 5 


Intermediate E.S.L. ^ 


Lado 3 


English T4 


1 


14 


5 


Intermediate E.S.L. 


Turning Point ^ 
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7^ 




COURSE TIILC AND LEVEL 


NtMKII OF 

' CUSSES 


CUSS 
IIE61STEII 


CUSS KKIOOS 
yEEK 


OESCMPTION 


CUKKICULUN OR 

mmm w use 

* 


E.S.L. 1 


2 


13 


10 


•lOTMtiry E.S.I. 


Accass td Enflltli* t 


E.S.L. 2 


3 


22 


10 


•iMtAtiry E.S»L. 


Accass to CiiflUliy II 


E.S.L. 3 


2 


20 


5 


InUfMdUU E.S.L. „ 


Qradad Exarcisas Eaiiiiii» 
Thirty ^assafat 


£•5.1. 4 


2 


IQ 


5 


'tnttracdlaU E.^il. 


Conposltlofi rractica 


■ p 1 

£•$.1. 5/6 


1 


9 


5 


advanced E;S.L. 


Coaposltlofi fractlca. 
ftaading AcMavaMiit 


£ngl1sh Tl 


1 


31 


5 


timntary E.S.L. 


English Stap ty Stap tilth 
PIcturas 


2 ■ - 

English U 


I 


43 


5 


tlffntntary E.S.L. 


Profllas 


English T3/4 


2 


25 


5 


Inttraadlatt E.S.L* 


Lado, 3/Turnln9 Point 



ERIC 



7.^ . 



iMtmcttow In Itottw Lmwi>i« Art« 
Fall IMl 



CaUiSE T1TU MO LEVEL 


NtMER OF 

CUSSES 


CLASS 
REfilSTER 


CUSS PERIODS 
m NEEK 


1 

QESCRIPTION 


CURRICULUN OR 
Nf^TERlAL IN USE 


Spanlsli For Nitltt Sptaktrt 

2 


1 


cw 


5 


Native LanfMie Arts 


Espanol 6 

— — 


^ SMnltH For Nitlvt Sptaktrt 

3 


1 


2ti 


■ 5 


Native Lan^vage Arts 


EspaXol 7$ Lengua Llteratura 


SfMHtsh For Natlvt SptAktrt 


1 


21 


* 5 


Native Language Arts 


Conozca Su Idlona 


SpanUh For NatWt Sp^«ktrs 

S 


1 


48 


5 


Regents Level 111 
Spanish 


"El EspaKol Es Nuestra Lengua** 


Spanish For lUtWt Speakers 

6 


1 


32 




Regents Level III 

Spanish 


"Espanol Nra El llllngiie" 
"Leyendas Latino /bnarlcanas* 


Spanish For fUtlvt Speakers 


1 


23 




Advanced Spanish 


*ne1 solar Hispanlce* 
"Lectitras Puertorrlquenas* 
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Imtrwctlcn In Hitlv U wt n af Arti 
Sprint 1982 



CQUiSE HUE AID LEVEL 


NIMIEII OF 

CLASSES 


CLASS 
HEUISIEK 


CLASS ^ERiODS 
m WEEK 


nesoiipTiQN 


CUftNlCULUN ON 
HATENIAL IN USE 


Sitnltk For Itotlvt SpMktrs 
1 


1 


7 




Natlvt Lan^Mfit Arts 


CspaSol S 


Spantik For Natlvo SpMkori 


1 


10 


5 


Natlvt Lantuatt Arts 


EspaXol S 


Spanish For Natlvo Spoikors 

3 


1 




5 


Nittvo LaMHiatt Arts 


EspaSfcil 7; Ltntift LIttratNra 


Spanish For Natlvo Sptakort 
4 


1 


14 


S 


Natlvo Lantuaft Arts 


Conozca Stt IdloM 


Spanish For Natlvo Spoaktrs 

S 


1 


23 


S 


Ktfitnts Ltvtl ill 

Spanish 


t ' 

El Espanol Es Nutstra Ltntiia 


Spanish For Natlvt Spoaktri 

6 


1 


34 


5 


Ktftnts Ltvtl ill 
Spanish 


"EspaKol Nra El Nlllnfmt'' 
"Ltytndas Latino Aairlcanat" 


Spanish For NatWt Sptaktrs 

l/8/f 


1 


29 


5. 


Advanctd Spanish 


Dtl Solar Hlspanfco" ^ 
"Ltcturas Putrtorrlqutnas* 



V 



) 



CMtMt-AfM Conrtit * - rail IMl 






CQUKSE TITLE AND LEVEL 


MMEK OF 

CUSSES 


AYEKME 
REfilSTEK 


UMUMEfS) OF 
mSTIHIGTldil^ 


CIIITEillA FOR 
SELECTION Or STUICIITS 


PERCENT OF mTERlM.l| 
IN NATIVE lANMME 




FufidMtiiUl NathMtlcs 1 

• 


2 


f4 

i 


90S Snnlsll 
> l(tt EngllBh y 


ExMlnatlM Of Rtcor4 
MM/Or mtervicif afw 
PUcmnt TeBt 


CO 


FuAteMiital MathmtlCB 2 


2 


31 


70S Sp%ni$k 
> 30t E119IIBI1 


\ 


iO 


NlfitH-Yair MathMittcs 1 


I 


20 


^ €St SpanlBh 
m EngllBH 






Nlfith-Viir NathmtlcB 2 


1 


15 


SOS SpanlBh 
SOS En«1lBh 




40 


. Biology 1 

r .' 


1 


^ 1 


fiOft SdahIbH 
sot EfigllBh 


ExMiliiatlofi Of RtcordB 


2S 


Gtneril Science 1 


3 


27 


OOS SptnlBh 

> 20X'Eii«11sli 


• 


50 


Uorld History 2 


3 


29 


6S1 SpanlBli 
3SS Efi9lltli 


ExMlnatlofi Of Rtcortft 




GlobAl HiBtory 1 


3 


24 


80S SpanlBli 
20s EnfllBh 


• 


CO . \ 


^rlcifi HiBtory 1 


1 


23 


70S Sp^nith 
301 EffHilltH 


• 


CO 

If 



* All CQurB«t «M 3 1/2 hourB per Mttk. 
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CQUUSC TITLE AM) LEVEL 


NUHIEfl OF 

CLASSES 


AVERAfiE 
REGISTER 


LAIIGUAGE(S) OF 
lltSTRUCTION 


CRITERIA FOR 
SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


PERCENT OF HATERIALS 
IN NATIVE LANGUA6E 


FttiidMMAtal Hatiumtlcfl 1 


1 


2f 


901 SptRlflli 

> lOS iRillflll 


Exa«lnatlon of RtcoNs 
Antf/Or Intnrvltw an4 
PlacMRt Tast 


10 


FundaMHtal HattHWtlct 2 


2 


23 


70X Spanlflli 
> 30t EnnHflK 


m 


€0 


i 

) 


1 


26 


65X Sftnlflh 

3$rEn4ltflli 


• 


40 


NInth-VMr MatliMitlct 2 

— : , 


t 


20 


SpARltN 
m EnqlltN 


— 7^ 


40 


R#OMtt ClMKI#tM€V 


2 


16 


SOX Sp«nttN 
SOI Eftflltli 


ExanI nation Of RtcoiHls 


40 




1 


17 


901 SDanltli 
lot Ennllsli 


11 


CO 


FundMtntal 2 


1 


19 


SO} Spanish 
SOI En<|Hih 


m 




Gtntrjil Scftfict 2 


2 


31 


601 Spanish 
201 Enqllsh 


m 


60 


QlolMl History 2 


2 


27 


601 Spanish 
201 Enfllsh 


ExaMlnallon of RncoNt 


40 


Intrlcan Htttory 2 0 


1 


33 


701 Spanish 
301 English 


• 


M 


ECOIMMfCt 1 


3 


40 


101 Spanish 
901 English 


• 


40 

i_ 


Typing 1 


2 


30 


101 Spanish 
901 English 


■ 


10 



• All 



courses Met for 3 1/2 hours ptr week. 
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